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JFK: The Myth 

' a W“e’s hot, he’s sexy— and he’s dead.” That 

I I memorable Rolling Stone headline referred 

I to Jim Morrison, but it might well have 
JL. JL. been John F. Kennedy, the other subject of 
a major Oliver Stone release. Both men were American icons 
of the same generation, and in translating important aspects 
of their respective iconographies to the screen Stone was play- 
ing with fire. Though P.C. snobs may sneer at the fuss made 
over a couple of long-dead white men, the one a drug- 
enhanced, sex-crazed, promising but unfulfilled rock star; the 
other a drug-enhanced, sex-crazed, promising but unfulfilled 
politician, nevertheless the cults around the fallen idols are 
larger than life or death, fervently followed and vigorously, 
indeed viciously, defended. 

Stone got off relatively easy with The Doors, an often rap- 
turous movie that, unfortunately, not too many people went 
to see. (He told me last summer that he is especially angry at 
blacks, who apparently stayed away in droves for what Stone 
said were “racist” reasons.) JFK is a different matter. Even 
before it opened in mid-December it was a political event of 
phenomenal proportions: the story of the season between the 
Anita Hill-Clarence Thomas hearings and the end of the So- 
viet Union. Future conspiracy theorists will surely note that 
Mario Cuomo defied all expectations and announced his de- 
cision not to run for the presidency on the very day that JFK 
opened nationwide 1 . 

Notwithstanding the particular assassination theory Stone 
propounds, and his rather adoring assessment of Kennedy’s 
foreign policy, the furious arguments and attacks engendered 
by the movie have very little to do with the material of history 
but rather abound in the stuff of myth. For virtually every 
American alive and conscious of a social reality in Novem- 
ber 1963, the assassination forms the central political myth 
of the public world. The myth is in the matrix of the national 
experience, etched by television and consecrated by ritual, and 
no amount of political science will demystify the memory of 
murder. 

Those dogged researchers who have dared over the years 
to deconstruct the myth have made hardly a dent in the na- 
tional consciousness. Most have been labeled assassination 
maniacs, nuts and kooks, and their works have remained on 
the margins of legitimacy (and some really are nuts). Others 
(like myself, and more recently in these pages, my friend Alex- 
ander Cockburn) who have tried to debunk the part of the 
myth that insists that Kennedy was about to withdraw troops 
from Vietnam, achieve detente with Khrushchev and bestow 
peace on the world, have similarly made little headway with 
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history. When the Prince of Peace is martyred, no one wants 
to hear that he was not a prince nor particularly pacific. 

Stone neither deconstructs nor debunks. His method is to 
substitute another myth — consistent, compelling and just a 
little unconvincing— for the “official” one that seems to have 
been a comfort for so long but is so shot full of holes by now 
that it can barely float. Certainly he has every right to do 
what he does. John Ford’s December Seventh , recently re- 
remembered as the fiftieth anniversary of Pearl Harbor came 
around, also mixed documentary footage with reconstruc- 
tions and simulations, inserted historical speculations as 
ironclad fact and gave heroic (or villainous) dimensions to or- 
dinary people. It was a great film and brilliant propaganda, 
which is to say, what movies ought to be. 

But reasonable columnists like Tom Wicker (who was in 
Dallas that day), cool commentators like Cokie Roberts 
(whose father, Hale Boggs, was a member of the Warren Com- 
mission) and what seems like the unanimous journalistic es- 
tablishment are ready to bum every print of JFK if they could 
because of the damage a countermyth, an alternative para- 
digm, is thought to do to the national spirit and, I guess, the 
collective will. Monolithic myths — the manifest decency of 
America, the infallibility of the church, the existence of his- 
torical truth— are more fascistic than any transient leader. In 
that case, a little narrative pluralism can be truly subversive. 
Now, it may be hard for some to admit that Oliver Stone, with 
$40 million per film at his disposal and virtually unlimited 
media access, can be a subversive force, but he has done a great 
service by recasting the idols in the heart of the temple. 

Andrew Kopkind 

(A review of JFK appears on page 62.) 


